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SYSTEM AND SEQUENCE IN MAIDU MYTHOLOGY. 1 

In the introduction to his " Creation Myths of Primitive Amer- 
ica," Curtin has pointed out very clearly, what to be sure had been 
recognized for some time, that in the case of many Indian tribes 
there is a conspicuous definiteness and systematic quality in their 
mythology. The whole body of myths possessed by the tribe is not 
an orderless mass, but rather a coherent series of tales which follow 
each other in a fixed and definite sequence. In the volume referred 
to, Curtin has given a selection from the myths of the Wintun and 
Yana as illustrations. During the past season's work among the 
Maidu, a contiguous stock, I secured sufficient material to be able to 
outline in some detail the sequence of myths in the two northern 
sections of the stock, and it is of the two cycles found, and their 
relations one to the other that I wish to speak. 

The material is fullest in regard to the Northeastern section, or 
Mountain Maidu, and I shall consider these, therefore, first. 

In the mythology of this portion of the Maidu, which, I may say 
in passing, were formerly quite isolated from the other sections, 
there are several main periods. First, we have the coming of 
Kodoyanpe (the Earthmaker) and the Coyote, their discovery of this 
world, and the preparation of it for the " first people." Next, the 
creation of these first people, and the making and planting of the 
germs of the human race, the Indians, who were to come after. Third, 
the long period during which the first people were in conflict, and were 
in the end changed to the various animals in the present world. In 
this period Earthmaker tries to put an end to the Coyote, whose evil 
ways and wishes are in direct contrast to his own. During this 
period Earthmaker is aided by Onkoito the Conqueror, who puts an 
end to many an evil being and monster who would make life danger- 
ous for men when they should come upon the scene. Lastly comes 
the period of final conflict, during which Earthmaker strives for a 
last time in vain with the Coyote, his defeat, and disappearance 
toward the East coincident with the appearance of the human race, 
which bursts forth from the spots where the original pairs had been 
buried long before. Let us briefly run over these successive periods 
in order. 

In the beginning of things Kodoyanpe and Coyote were floating 
in a canoe on a great sea. As the canoe drifted here and there, they 
sought in vain for any sign of land. At last, after a long time, and 
after many songs, they saw an object like a bird's-nest floating on 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society held at Wash- 
ington, D. C, January I, 1903. 
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the surface. To this Earthmaker fastened ropes, and stretched them 
to the five directions, East, South, West, Northwest, and North. 
They sing, and Coyote brings it about by his songs that the world 
shall be mountainous, and rugged, and hard to travel through, thus 
showing at the outset his evil propensities. Telling Coyote to lie 
flat on his face and not to look, Earthmaker stretches the tiny mass 
of earth till it is so large that no one can see the end of it. Coyote 
then sets off to see the world, leaving Kodoyanpe alone. He too 
starts off on a tour of inspection, going to the south, and then 
around through the west, north, and east back to his starting point. 
Here he makes a pair of figures, in shape like men, but very, very 
small, barely as big as a tiny seed. These he plants under a gopher 
hill. He goes from place to place, and at each he makes such a 
pair ; some are dark, some light. To each he gave a name, and a 
country, and said, "You shall grow, keep growing through many 
dawns, through many, many winters, till, when all your dawns and 
all your winters are accomplished, you will cease to grow, you will be 
men and women, you will come out of the ground, you will be born. 
You shall have children, and they in their turn shall have children, 
and there will be many people in the land." He made thus as many 
pairs as there are tribes and different people. When he had com- 
pleted the last, he called to them all, and told them that the world 
should be a good world, an easy world, that food should be plenty, 
that life would be easy. He then returned to the centre of the 
world, whence he had started, built a house, and lived there for a 
long time. Soon after this Coyote came back, built a house near 
by, and lived there too. Then Earthmaker made the first people, 
and the second period, that of strife and conflict, is begun. 

It is to this period that the great bulk of the tales in the mytho- 
logy belong, in particular those which relate how the first people 
were finally transformed in one way or another into the various ani- 
mals we have to-day. Sometimes this is by mutual fiat. One says, 
for example, after an encounter, " You shall be a mink ; " the other 
retorts, "And you shall be a rabbit." In other cases Earthmaker 
brings about the change. One after another thus the first people 
are transformed, and the evil monsters killed, till at the end of the 
second part of the period, all are gone. 

All this time Earthmaker lives on in his house. Angered by the 
continual evil deeds of Coyote, and by the conflicts of the first peo- 
ple, Earthmaker calls a great council of all people, and declares to 
them the evil qualities of Coyote, and persuades them to try to 
destroy him. They kill all the Coyotes except one, and him at last 
they catch. They try in various ways to destroy him, imprisoning 
him in a split tree, or putting him on an island in the sea, but always 
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Coyote escapes. At last Kodoyanpe brings on a flood, from which 
all but Coyote are to be saved in a canoe, but Coyote manages to 
get in unseen, and thus is saved a third time. In despair Kodo- 
yanpe now gives up his attempts to destroy Coyote. He makes for 
himself a wife, and tells Coyote how to do the same, and tells him 
that there is to come another race of beings, the Indian people, 
whose life he wants to be easy and comfortable. 

Again Coyote interferes, declaring that life shall be hard and 
painful, and that man must die, and not be able to live forever as 
Earthmaker had wished. Angered beyond endurance at last at this 
constant thwarting of his plans, Kodoyanpe gathers up his property 
and sets out to leave the world. He places the reed in the path that 
later turns to a rattlesnake and kills Coyote's son, and without look- 
ing back departs eastward. When Coyote sees his son lying dead 
he pursues Earthmaker, calling to him that it were better after all if 
man were to live, if life were to be easy and painless. But he fails 
to catch up with him, or make him hear, so turns back, blaming 
himself for it all. 

In the next period Kodoyanpe travels through the region occupied 
by this section of the Maidu, slaying monsters and evil beings that 
would, were they left alive, make life too dangerous for mortal men, 
now soon to appear. Starting on the upper North Fork of the 
Feather River, he follows this stream on to Big Meadows, and from 
thence goes on toward Honey Lake. Here on the top of a hill, he 
made a little lake, whose waters were to be those of immortal life, 
for all who bathed there were at once to regain youth and health. 
Thus for a last time did he try to carry out his promise to men when 
he made them, that this world should be an easy one, full of plea- 
sure and comfort. The lake made, he passed on eastward to Reno, 
and thence always eastward till he disappeared toward the country 
of the rising sun. But relentlessly as ever the Coyote followed on 
his track, when the last rites for his dead son were over, and de- 
stroyed all the good that Kodoyanpe left behind him, in the end 
toppling over the hill on whose summit was the lake of the water of 
life. This last deed accomplished, he boasts of his strength, and his 
deeds and conquest of Kodoyanpe, and how in after time men shall 
tell of Coyote's cleverness and power. Then, his work accom- 
plished, he turns his face toward the west, and in his turn disap- 
pears. 

Then, throughout the world, the human pairs, long buried, burst 
out, the olden time, the "beteito," is past, the first people are all 
changed or killed, and men begin their life in the world which Wepa 
the Coyote had made a world of labor, pain, and death. 

Such in outline is the order of events in the mythic history of the 
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Northeastern Maidu. From the very beginning, when Kodoyanpe 
the Earthmaker and the Coyote appear floating in their canoe on the 
primeval sea, to the end when, beaten and outplayed in his struggle 
for the world's control, the beneficent Earthmaker, departing to- 
wards the sunland, leaves the world to man ; throughout there is so 
clear and definite a sequence of events that one is tempted to regard 
the whole as a unit, and to see in it an epic of no little power. 

Disregarding for the moment, however, any consideration of the 
real unity of this series of tales (a unity which may indeed be in 
large part due to the influence of some one man of more than average 
intellectual ability), let us contrast it as it stands with the corre- 
sponding series among the Northwestern Maidu. A portion of this 
second series, in a somewhat imperfect version, has been given in 
the collection of myths already published. In the myth as there 
given, there is no mention of any monster-destroying journey of the 
Earthmaker, or of the details of his departure from this world. It 
seems, however, from additional material, that this portion of the 
cycle is an integral part of the series of myths in the Sacramento 
Valley, as well as in the mountains. While differing in detail, it 
contains the same type of incidents as its counterpart among the 
Northeastern Maidu. The comparison of the two cycles, however, 
brings out the following interesting fact. In the mountain cycle, all 
the events of creation are declared to have taken place in the far 
west, or southwest. There was the sea on which Kodoyanpe floated ; 
there was the first land found ; there was the place where Kodoyanpe 
and Coyote lived throughout the long years while the first people 
were in conflict with one another ; and it was from the west that 
Kodoyanpe came, when, angered by Coyote, he left his home, and 
set out on his long eastern pilgrimage. The scenes, then, of most 
of the cycle are strange to the Northeastern Maidu ; it is only the 
last part of the drama which is played within their territory. Now, 
to the Northwestern Maidu, on the other hand, all the scenes of the 
creation are familiar. It was at Tadoiko, near the present town of 
Durham, that the world was made, and the creator came ashore ; 
here the first people were created ; and here may yet be seen the 
traces of the houses in which Kodoyanpe and Coyote lived. When 
Kodoyanpe left, it was to the eastward that he went, into the heart 
of the Sierras, ascending the North Fork of the Feather River till 
he disappeared from the ken of the dwellers in the valley. Thus at 
the end the Northeastern cycle takes up the story where the North- 
western cycle leaves off, and carries the Earthmaker another long 
stage on his journey toward the rising sun. 

Not only, then, does it appear that the two northern divisions of the 
Maidu show in their mythologies a notable system and sequence, 
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such that each cycle possesses a certain literary charm and power ; 
but the cycles themselves would seem, at least in their latter por- 
tions, to follow one another. A possible explanation of the situation 
might be, that there had been a separation at some time in the past 
of the Mountain Maidu from the valley people, and a migration of 
the former eastward to the mountain region they now occupy. This 
change of home might conceivably bring about in the cycle, once 
common to both peoples, such changes and additions as are apparent 
when the cycles are compared. 

Whether or not this be the correct explanation, I am not yet ready 
to say. It may be noted, however, that certain other features of the 
culture of these two northern divisions of the stock on the whole 
coincide with the theory of separation advanced. Whatever be the 
outcome on this point, these two myth cycles are of such a charac- 
ter, it seems, as to afford considerable help in the solution of the 
problem of the mutual relations of these two sections of the Maidu. 
What relation the large southern section bears to these it is not yet 
possible to say, but should a corresponding cycle be recoverable 
among the remnants of the southern tribes, it would unquestionably 
be of much service in the determination of the mutual relation- 
ships of the various members of the Maidu stock. 

Roland B. Dixon. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 



